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Place and Time: The Southern 
Writer’s Inheritance’ 


AS THIS WAS BEING WRITTEN, THE NEW BOOK BY WILLIAM FAULKNER is about 
to come out in America—a long novel entitled A Fable. One never knows 
ahead what a new work by Mr. Faulkner will be like—that is one of the joys 
of living contemporaneously with a genius. Now in the prime of his life, in 
the mid-fifties, he may well be giving us his major work; the talk is that he 
himself has an inkling that this is so. We shall have it here before long, and 
meanwhile the American critics are all giving cry. They ought to know by 
now, though, that Faulkner's work is a whole, that cannot be satisfactorily 
analysed and accounted for, until it can be predicted—Lord save the day. 
That prose is indestructibly itself and alive, something passionate and 
uncompromising, that will never sit still and wait on what anybody thinks; 
it will never be a possum in the tree. It sheds its light from higher up than 
any of the boys can shoot it down. 


In the present surge of writers coming out of the South, Faulkner is 
the Man—pride and joy and show piece. Still, Mr. Edmund Wilson has put 
himself on record as wondering why on earth Mr. Faulkner doesn’t quit all 
this local stuff and come out of the South to write in civilization. He asks 
how writing like that can possibly come out of some little town in Mississippi. 
The marvellous thing is that such writing comes. Let Mr. Wilson try calling 
for some in another direction, and see how long it takes. Such writing does 
not happen often, anywhere. 


“The first American printing of “Place and Time: The Southern Writer’s Inheritance,” 
has been authorized by Eudora Welty and the Times Literary Supplement, where it first appeared 
on September 17, 1954. (A briefer version entitled “From Where I Live” was published in the 
Delta Review in 1969.) The editor is thankful to Suzanne Marrs for helping to arrange 
publication rights, and to Hank Holmes of the Mississippi Department of Archives and History 
for supplying a copy of Welty’s original typescript. 


In America, Southerners are always being asked to account for 
themselves in general; it’s a national habit. If they hold themselves too 
proud, or let themselves go too quickly, to give a reasonable answer, it does 
not really matter—at least it does not matter to the Southerners. Now that 
the “Southern Renaissance” is a frequent term, and they are being asked to 
account for that, some try, and others just go on writing. In one little 
Mississippi town on the river, seventeen authors are in the national print 
and a Pulitzer Prize winner edits the paper. It is also true that nobody is 
buying books in that town, or generally in the South. It seems that when it 
comes to books they are reading the old ones and writing the new ones. 
Southerners are, indeed, apart from and in addition to the giant Faulkner, 
writing a substantial part of the seriously considered novels, stories and 
poems of the day in America, and the most interesting criticism. One might 
just think that they are good at writing, and let it go at that. 


There has always been a gencrous flow of writing to come out of the 
South. One can begin with Poe and come up through George Washington 
Cable, Joel Chandler Harris, James Branch Cabell, Julia Peterkin, Willa 
Cather, Ellen Glasgow, Stark Young, William Alexander Percy, and so 
on—there are many more. Before the famous Southern Review of the thirties 
there were two previous Southern Reviews, the first published more than a 
hundred years earlier in Charleston. There was the Southern Literary 
Messenger, to which Poe contributed, and there was, and still is, the South 
Atlantic Quarterly, which has been going on in Durham, N. C., for the last 
fifty years, with many creditable pieces in it, as Dr. W. B. Hamilton’s recently 
published collection from it has made plain. There has been a high 
standard of journalism in the South, not everywhere, but continuously 
somewhere; one thinks of it as a tradition out of which came historians and 
critics like Herbert Agar, who edited the Louisville Courier before coming to 
England; of Virginius Dabney in Richmond, and of Hodding Carter in 
Greenville, Miss., the aforementioned Pulitzer prize winner. 


It is nothing new or startling that Southerners do write—probably they 
must write. It is the way they are: born readers and reciters, great document 
holders, diary keepers, letter exchangers and savers, history tracers—and, 
outstaying the rest, great talkers. Emphasis in talk is on the narrative form 
and the verbatim conversation, for which time is needed. Children who 
grow up listening through rewarding stretches of unhurried time, reading 
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in big lonely rooms, dwelling in the confidence of slow-changing places, are 
naturally more prone than other children to be entertained from the first 
by life and to feel free, encouraged, and then in no time compelled, to pass 
their pleasure on. They cannot help being impressed by a world around 
them where history has happened in the yard or come into the house, where 
all round the countryside big things happened and monuments stand to the 
memory of fiery deeds still to be heard from the lips of grandparents, the 
columns in the field or the familiar cedar avenue leading uphill to nothing, 
where such-and-such a house once stood. At least one version of an 
inextinguishable history of everybody and his grandfather is a community 
possession, not for a moment to be forgotten—just added to, with due care, 
mostly. The individual is much too cherished as such for his importance 
ever to grow diminished in a story. The rarity in a man is what is appreciated 
and encouraged. 


All through their lives Southerners are thus brought up, without any 
occasion to give it wonder, to be intimate with, and observant of, the telling 
detail in a life that is changing ever so slowly—like a garden in a 
season—and is reluctant to be changing at all. Without the conscious 
surmise of how they may have come to find it out, they do habitually find 
out how to be curious and aware, and perhaps compassionate and certainly 
prejudiced, about the stories that can be watched in the happening, all the 
way—lifelong and generation-long stories. They are stories watched and 
participated in, if not by one member of the family, then without a break by 
another, allowing the continuous recital to be passed along in its full 
course—memory and event and the comprehension of it and being part of 
it scarcely marked off from one another in the present glow of hearing it 
again, telling it, feeling it, knowing it. Someday somebody is liable to write 
it, although nobody is quite so likely to read it. The main thing Southern 
writers learn is that the story, whatever it is, is not incredible. Of course, 
that is what they wind up being charged with—stark incredibility. Faulkner 
is all true—he is poetically the most accurate man alive, he has looked 
straight into the heart of the matter and got it down for good. 


One thing Yoknapatawpha County has demonstrated is that deeper 
down than people, farther back than history, there is the Place. All 
Southerners must have felt that they were born somewhere in its story, and 
can see themselves in line. The South was beautiful as a place, things have 
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happened to it, and it is beautiful still—sometimes to the eye, often to the 
memory; and beyond any doubt it has a tearing beauty for the vision of the 
Southern writer, in whose work Place is seen with Time walking on 
it—dramatically, portentously, mourningly, in ravishment, in remembrance, 
as the case may be—though without the humour this writing is full of, where 
would it be? It is a rural land, not industrialized yet—so that William 
Faulkner can still go out and get his deer—but threatened with industry 
now; and some towns are much bigger and are filling with strangers, though 
many, perhaps most, are still small, poor, self-contained, individual, only 
beginning to change round the edges. The South is in no way 
homogeneous and even in one state there will be five or six different 
regions, with different sets of notions, different turns of speech. And yet 
most of the South’s body of memories and lore and states of mind are 
basically Anglo-Saxon or Celtic—with a small dash of Huguenot French here 
and there—all of it, most likely, having passed through Virginia at some 
time or other. In the eighteenth or nineteenth century everybody who was 
coming to the South came, and mostly they stayed. The Civil War and 
industry have brought its only visitors. And the writing, in a way, 
communicates out of this larger and older body of understanding, the 
inheritance that is more felt than seen, more evident and reliable in thought 
and dream than in present life, in all the racket of the highways with the 
trucks and the transports bearing down. Quiet places are still left, if you 
know where to find them; and inwardly, family life, customs, the way of 
looking at life, have hardly changed at all, and never will, it is safe to say, at 
the heart—pride and poverty and maybe a general pernicketiness 
prevailing. The essential landscape remains one to induce the kind of 
meditation from which real writing springs. 


Place must have something to do with this fury of writing with which 
the South is charged. If one thing stands out in these writers, all quite 
different from another, it is that each feels passionately about Place. And 
not merely in the historical and prideful meaning of the word, but in the 
sensory meaning, the breathing world of sight and smell and sound, in its 
earth and water and sky, its time and its seasons. In being so moved, the 
Southerners—one could almost indisputably say—are unique in America to- 
day. One would have to look to those other writers of remote parts, to the 
Irish and the Welsh—to find the same thing. 


Literature does belong in essential ways to place, and always invokes 
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place to speak in its fullest voice. To Southerners that assumption is so 
accepted, lies so deep in the bones, as never to have needed stating among 
themselves. It belongs to the privacies of writing. The movement of the 
twenties that was called, to begin with, the Fugitive, might never have 
quickened and burned so bright except out of defiance—that defiance that 
habitually springs up in Southerners in the face of what the North wants out 
of them. The ravishment of their countryside, industrialization, 
standardization, exploitation, and the general vulgarization of life, have 
ever, reasonably or not, been seen as one Northern thing to the individualist 
mind of the South. This new defiance was the kind of emotion that called 
up a self-conscious power; and the group of poets and essayists clustered 
round Vanderbilt University in Nashville, Tenn., in those days put all that 
into an eloquent statement, into the symbol of poctry, into a systematized 
ethical idea eventually to be christened Agrarianism. What they did was 
simply to see the South as an entity—historical, geographic, economic, 
aesthetic—and to take their stand to treat it as such, do or die. Strangely 
enough, they did. Perhaps there was something romantic and heroic about 
agrarianism, which history has trampled on; but their cause was not lost, for 
their ideas about writing, perhaps the heart of it all, persevered and 
triumphed. Their little group flourished and reached out, for the reason 
that they were, first of all, a group of creative minds, charged to bursting 
point with the poetic impulse. This was too much to defeat. 


Their original organ was the little magazine called The Fugitive, green 
in the mind to-day for its poetry and criticism. The contributors have almost 
without exception been published ever since, all over the world; they were 
the original Southern galaxy of Robert Penn Warren, Allen Tate, John 
Crowe Ransom, Herbert Agar, Donald Davidson. The writers who came 
after them, whose early work was nearly all recognized by, and only by, the 
Agrarian group in its next established quarterly, The Southern Review, were 
not so consciously taking a stand; perhaps now it was not necessary. They 
wrote out of the same world, and the same instincts, inescapably so, but in 
their own way, echoing only by the coincidences of strong place feeling 
these earlier writers. It is likely that the new crop, paying all respect and 
honour to what had been done before them, would have written their stories 
and poems just the same, without the Agrarians: they simply would never 
have got published. The Southern Review, edited in Baton Rouge, La., by 
Robert Penn Warren and Cleanth Brooks and Albert Erskine—with 
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Katherine Anne Porter, John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate and others acting 
in close editorial connexion, while some of their finest work was appearing 
there—was of inestimable help to these new writers in giving them 
publication in austerely good company, under the blessing of discriminating 
editing, without ever seeking to alter or absorb them. This was to the good 
of everybody: the idea was, after all, to keep alight the individual vitality of 
the region. Eudora Welty is an example of the writers who owe publication 
of their earliest stories to acceptance by The Southern Review. Peter Taylor is 
another, published there and in a sister quarterly, the Sewanee. Of course 
there were up-and-coming Southern writers not appearing in The Southern 
Review or Sewanee—Carson McCullers, for instance, came out in Boston in 
a novel. But there were always enough writers to go round. For years The 
Southern Review did in fact bring out most of the best work of the time, by 
Warren, Tate, Ransom, Katherine Anne Porter, Caroline Gordon, &c., in an 
array seldom matched in the files of American magazines. Though The 
Southern Review is gone, Kenyon came, and itand the Sewanee have carried on 
the early ideas, though more critical than creative work is filling its pages 
these days. 


Appearing this year in England are books by a number of these writers. 
Brother to Dragons, the brilliant long poem that is Robert Penn Warren's 
latest work, is an example of that act of Mr. Warren’s imagination of drawing 
up together in one astonishing handful a hundred threads, of passions, 
deeds, convictions, curiosities and facts, symbols and searchings, holy and 
unholy, and shaking out before our eyes a resultant poem that is a wonder 
of dazzling pertinence and beauty. Always vigorous and magnetic, alive with 
thought and feeling, deeply probing, poetic, scholarly, proud and gay, bitter 
and affectionate, his work—poems, novels, stories, criticism—continues 
through the years to circle round the South, old and new, and illuminate it 
in new aspects and ways. 


The Days Before, Katherine Anne Porter’s newest book, is a notable 
collection of essays. It is to be hoped though that her famous stories, too, 
will soon be available in new editions on this side. Born in Texas, a 
descendant, it is said, of Daniel Boone—who, as pictured in a current 
United States advertisement of something, did his writing with a knife on 
the bark of a tree (“D. Boon kilt a bar here”)—Miss Porter has perhaps the 
greatest purity and elegance of style of all living American writers. In thirty 
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years of writing her output has not been large, and at home she has been 
asked to account for that, but has serenely continued to put forth perfect 
things in judicious amounts, just as it suits her. Reproaching her for little 
output is as illogical as trying to take down the performance of the moon 
because it is not out every night. Miss Porter’s prose has lucidity and 
radiance, but one would not say it was lunar, for it is neither unearthly nor 
dreamlike nor particularly feminine. It has the rather more masculine 
power of mental and moral strength. She deals with states of mind, moral 
journeyings, with good and evil. She is not especially identified with place, 
or rather with one place, with her South: Miss Porter is a cosmopolitan in 
the good and the literal sense both. Within a range of three books of stories 
she has written of Mexico, Colorado, Germany, Texas, New Orleans, and the 
remembered South as handed down (with great strength of mind and no 
vapours) from her grandmother. In retrospect her writing seems to have 
the most sparingly allotted sensory images of any Southern prose one can 
think of, but those it has (the “Flowering Judas,” the “Pale Horse, Pale 
Rider”) are all the more extraordinarily powerful and compelling; in their 
role of symbols they control whole stories with the force of magic. Itis to be 
hoped that all three books of stories will shortly be put within the easy reach 
of English readers; that they are not now is surprising. 


Peter Taylor is another writer who one wishes were better known here. 
He is, in addition to being a good writer, and a young one, the authentic 
voice of a part of the South too seldom heard from out of the thick of the 
rumours and alarms of Caldwell and Cain—that of the “nice people.” A 
Woman of Means, The Long Fourth and Other Stories, and the recent collection 
called The Widows of Thornton will all be known here, it is to be hoped, before 
long. Eudora Welty has a new book out this September in England, called 
The Ponder Heart. It is a long story, of comic design, set in a small town in 
Mississippi. One of Elizabeth Spencer’s two novels This Crooked Way, is 
published in England, but the unpublished one is just as good: Fire in the 
Morning. Young and richly talented, a teacher in the University of 
Mississippi she is at present travelling in England and on the Continent on 
a Guggenheim Fellowship. Other strongly recommended new novels out of 
the South in recent months are A Good Man, by Jefferson Young, a sensitive 
study of race relations in a quiet, authentic, and tender voice; and The Chain 
in the Heart, by Hubert Creekmore, an historical novel of race, dealing with 
three generations of Negroes in the deep South and notable for its sincerity. 
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